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The  International  Problem  of  Tangier 


The  Moroccan  question,  which  in  one 
form  or  another  has  repeatedly  exer¬ 
cised  European  statesmen  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  was  formally  reopened  on  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1926,  when  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  forwarded  to  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  other  sig¬ 
natories  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras  a  memo¬ 
randum  asking  for  alteration  of  the  status 
of  Tangier. 

The  Spanish  memorandum  contained  a 
request  that  Spain  be  permitted  hencefor¬ 
ward  to  administer  Tangier,  either  as  an 
integral  part  of  Spanish  Morocco  or  under 
a  special  mandate,  thus  terminating  the 
international  control  to  which  the  Tangier 
zone  has  been  subjected  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century.  The  request 
serves  to  precipitate  a  number  of  political 
and  economic  issues  which  had  sooner  or 
later  to  be  faced  by  the  powers  concerned. 
The  settlement  of  these  issues  will  have 
immediate  effect  not  only  upon  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tangier  itself 
but  also  on  the  interests  of  France,  Spain, 
England  and  Italy,  who  will  be  the  powers 


principally  concerned  in  any  conference 
that  may  take  place. 

Each  of  these  four  European  govern¬ 
ments  claims  to  have  legitimate  and  im¬ 
portant  interests  at  stake  in  any  alteration 
of  the  status  quo  in  Tangier.  To  Great 
Britain  Tangier  symbolizes  the  safety  of 
Mediterranean  shipping.  The  principle 
enunciated  by  Nelson,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
development  of  aerial  navigation,  still  holds 
good:  “Tangier  must  belong  to  a  neutral 
power;  if  not,  it  must  become  English.” 
Since  there  is  no  ifrospect  whatever  of  its 
becoming  English,  Great  Britain  insists  that 
it  shall  remain  permanently  neutralized. 

Spain  and  France,  who  both  hold  pro¬ 
tectorates  in  the  nominally  independent 
Moroccan  Empire,  are  persuaded  that  Tan¬ 
gier  is  the  logical  adjunct  of  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  zones,  and  each  of  their  governments 
is  mutually  persuaded  that  disaster  would 
result  from  the  acquisition  of  Tangier  by 
its  rival.  Spain  bases  its  claim  to  Tangier 
on  geographical  and  strategic  grounds.  Its 
location  causes  it  to  be,  it  is  said,  clearly  an 
extension  of  the  Spanish  zone.  Without 
effective  control  over  Tangier,  Spain  can 
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hardly  hope  to  maintain  order  in  Spanish 
Morocco,  whose  dissident  chieftains  thrive 
on  plots  hatched  in  Tangier  and  on  arms 
smuggled  through  from  that  city.  France,  on 
the  contrary,  denies  that  Spain  possesses 
a  moral  right  to  Tangier.  Spain  acquired 
its  protectorate  in  the  first  place  by  virtue 
of  an  agreement  with  France  whereby  the 
latter  “sub-let”  to  Spain,  as  it  were,  the 
northern  section  of  Morocco.  (See  below, 
page  ???.)  Tangier  was  specifically  re¬ 
served  at  that  time  for  a  different  form  of 
administrative  control.  Spain’s  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  so  feeble  and  ineffective 
in  its  own  protectorate  that  France  could 
not  in  any  case  permit  Tangier  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Spanish  zone  without 
aggravating  the  already  difficult  problem 
of  maintaing  order  within  the  French  zone 
itself. 

Italy,  as  a  first-class  Mediterranean 
power  which  is  conscious  of  a  pressing  need 
for  colonial  expansion,  is  anxious  that  it 
should  be  granted  a  more  important  share 
in  the  government  of  Tangier  than  the  ex¬ 
isting  Tangier  Convention  allows.  It  would 
therefore  welcome  any  opportunity  to  press 
its  point  of  view  upon  the  reluctant  powers 
with  a  view  to  amending  the  Tangier  Con¬ 
vention  which  it  has  hitherto  refused  to 
ratify. 

All  four  powers  recognize  an  additional 
factor  operating  to  enhance  the  value  of 
Tangier.  In  time  the  town  should  enjoy 
special  economic  advantages  as  a  distribut¬ 
ing  centre  for  its  Moroccan  hinterland. 
Rich  mineral  deposits  of  the  Rif  and  Atlas 
ranges,  together  with  the  varied  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  the  valleys  and  plains  of 
Morocco,  should  find  their  natural  outlet 
at  Tangier,  especially  after  the  completion 
of  the  Fez-Tangier  railroad,  now  almost 
ready  for  commercial  use. 

These,  in  rapid  survey,  are  the  elements 
of  the  situation.  Their  bearing  upon  Euro¬ 
pean  diplomacy  may  be  more  fully  appreci¬ 
ated,  however,  only  in  the  light  of  the 
unique  story  of  how  international  control 
came  to  assume  the  form  it  has  taken  in 
Tangier  and  in  the  light  of  the  long  series 
of  agreements,  conventions  and  declara¬ 
tions  that  have  punctuated  the  growth  of 
European,  and  especially  of  French  influ¬ 
ence  in  Morocco. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONTROL 
OF  TANGIER 


The  Tangier  Zone,  with  which  the  Span¬ 
ish  Memorandum  deals,  is  a  small  area 
of  about  200  square  miles  at  the  extreme 
north-west  tip  of  Africa.  For  two  and  a 
half  centuries  it  has  nominally  been  part  of 
the  Moroccan  Empire,  but  its  geographical 
and  strategic  position  and  the  exigencies 
of  domestic  and  international  politics  have 
caused  it  to  pass  from  the  direct  control  of 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  that  of  an  inter¬ 
national  administration  to  which  the  Sul¬ 
tan  has  been  forced  to  relinquish  his  rap¬ 
idly  waning  authority. 

The  growth  of  international  control  in 
Tangier  was  gradual  and  fortuitous,  its  re¬ 
sults  unfortunate.  It  gave  to  foreign  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  a  wide  but  ill-defined 
measure  of  control  in  the  administration 
of  the  city,  without  exacting  guarantees 
that  the  administration  would  be  effectively 
carried  on. 

The  city  began  to  assume  its  international 
character  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago  be¬ 
cause  of  regulations  issued  by  the  sultans 
of  Morocco  to  prevent  foreign  influence 
from  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  With  this  end  in  view  they  des¬ 
ignated  Tangier  as  the  residence  of  Euro¬ 
pean  diplomatic  representatives.  European 
merchants  also  congregated  there,  and  the 
city  gradually  became  not  only  the  diplo¬ 
matic  capital  of  Morocco,  but  also  a  focal 
point  of  international  activity.  Special 
privileges  were  sought  and  obtained  by  the 
foreign  diplomatic  representatives.  By  a 
series  of  agreements  known  as  the  Capitu¬ 
lations  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  conceded  to 
foreigners  extraterritorial  rights,  including 
exemption  from  certain  forms  of  taxation, 
together  with  the  right  to  be  tried  in  foreign 
consular  courts.  Gradually  the  privileges 
of  foreign  representatives  in  Tangier  were 
extended  until  they  were  given  the  right 
of  participation  in  local  government  for  the 
purposes  of  promoting  public  health  and 
of  safeguarding  life  and  property. 


MALADMINISTRATION 
OF  TANGIER 

The  record  of  international  administra¬ 
tion  in  Tangier  has  been  one  of  notorious 
inefficiency.  The  city,  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  might  be  expected  to  enjoy  at  least 
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Information  Service,  Vol.  II,  No.  15,  “The  Interna¬ 
tional  Problem  of  Tangier”  p.  170,  Col.  1,  lines  10  and 
11  should  read  “(See  below  page  174).”  P.  172,  Col.  2: 
The  patrolling  of  territorial  waters  of  the  Tangier 
Zone  should  be  listed  among  the  responsibilities  shared 
by  France,  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 

P.  177,  Col.  2,  last  line,  should  read  “Abd-el-Krim 
was  exiled  to  Reunion,” 
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a  moderate  prosperity.  Commanding  as  it 
does  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  the  logical  distributing  centre  for  sea¬ 
going  commerce.  It  has  a  harbor  capable 
of  considerable  development,  and  should 
profit  from  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
terminus  of  North  African  if  not  also  of 
West  African  railroads.  It  has  an  extensive 
agricultural  hinterland.  Its  climate  is 
healthy.  It  has  a  population  of  60,000  of 
whom  10,000  are  Europeans,  15,000  Jews 
and  35,000  Moors. 

But  with  all  its  natural  advantages  Tan¬ 
gier  has  failed  to  prosper.  The  native  in¬ 
habitants  have  been  for  the  most  part  pov¬ 
erty-stricken.  Up 
to  the  present  no 
hospitals  have 
been  established 
by  the  authorities 
for  the  native 
population.  No  ef¬ 
fective  social  leg¬ 
islation  has  been 
enacted.  No  ar¬ 
rangements  have 
been  made  for 
public  relief  of 
widows,  orphans 
and  indigent  per¬ 
sons.  The  water 
supply  has  re¬ 
mained  scanty 
and  public  works 
have  been  neg¬ 
lected.  No  important  industries  have  been 
established,  and  agriculture  has  been  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  uncertain  system  of  land 
tenure  in  vogue.  The  Budget  long  re¬ 
mained  unbalanced.  Irregularities  in  ad¬ 
ministration  have  been  notorious.  Corrup¬ 
tion  has  been  unpunished  if  not  condoned. 

The  chief  causes  of  this  maladministra¬ 
tion  lay  in  the  fact  that: 

1.  The  governing  body  was  accountable 
for  its  official  acts  not  to  the  citizens  of 
Tangier  but  to  a  number  of  more  or  less 
distant  European  governments. 

2.  Responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
Tangier  rested  on  too  many  shoulders. 
With  authority  divided  among  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  several  powers,  none  was 
vested  with  sufficient  power  to  put  vital¬ 
ity  into  the  administration.  Any  attempt 


to  do  so  on  the  part  of  one  diplomatic 
representative  would  have  stimulated  the 
jealousy  and  opposition  of  others. 

THE  NEW  REGIME 

UNDER  CONVENTION  OF  1923 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  evolve  a  more 
efficient  administration  for  Tangier  was 
made  in  1913,  but  the  war  intervened  to 
delay  reform.  The  project  was  not  re¬ 
sumed  until  1923,  when  the  Spanish,  French 
and  British  Governments  agreed  at  Paris 
upon  a  Convention  regarding  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Statute  of  the  Tangier  Zone. 
This  agreement  was  ratified  in  May, 
1924,  but  was  not  actually  put  into 

effect  until 
some  months 
later. 

The  Tangier 
Convention  gives 
to  the  zone  a  full 
autonomy  under 
the  nominal  su¬ 
zerainty  of  the 
Moroccan  Sultan. 
The  actual  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Tan¬ 
gier  is  confided 
i  o  international 
groups  whose  au¬ 
thority  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  zone. 
Legislative  au¬ 
thority  is  vested 
in  an  international  body,  including  native 
Moroccans  as  well  as  foreigners.  The  right 
of  veto  is  vested  in  a  body  composed  of  for¬ 
eigners  only.  The  administration  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  French,  Spanish  and  British  of¬ 
ficials.  The  system  is  thus  not  one  of  inter¬ 
national  control  on  a  basis  of  mutual  equal¬ 
ity.  It  is  based  rather  on  recognition  of 
the  special  rights  of  three  of  the  eight  na¬ 
tions  concerned  in  the  government  of  Tan¬ 
gier. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  whereby  France  has  rec¬ 
ognized  the  independence  of  his  empire,  re¬ 
mains  titular  ruler  over  the  Tangier  zone. 
He  is  represented  by  the  Mendoub,  his  ap¬ 
pointed  agent,  w'ho  presides  over  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  promulgates  the  laws  and 
exercises  direct  control  over  the  native 
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Jewish  and  Mohammedan  populations,  ex¬ 
acting  all  dues  and  taxes  required  of  them. 

The  principle  of  equality  of  economic  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  nations  is  affirmed.  The 
zone  is  to  be  permanently  neutral  and  dis¬ 
armed.*  The  Capitulations  are  abolished, 
subjects  of  those  nations  which  have  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  1923  Tangier  Convention  com¬ 
ing  henceforward  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Mixed  Tribunals.f  Native  Moroccan  sub¬ 
jects  are  justiciable  in  courts  presided  over 
by  the  Mendoub. 

FOREIGN  HIERARCHY 
CREATED 

All  the  signatories  of  the  Act  of  Alge- 
ciras  (except  Russia,  and  the  Central 
Powers  who  were  excluded  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  Moroccan  affairs  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles)  have  been  given  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  Tangier  leg¬ 
islature.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  seats 
are  alloted  to  the  various  powers  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  supposed  influence  in  Tangier 
Four  seats  are  set  apart  for  French  na¬ 
tionals,  four  for  Spanish,  three  for  British, 
two  for  Italian,  and  one  each  for  Ameri- 
can,t  Belgian,  Dutch  and  Portuguese  na¬ 
tionals.  Members  of  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  are  nominated  by  their  respective 
consulates. 

There  are  also  on  the  Assembly  nine 
Moroccan  representatives,  six  of  whom  are 
Moslems  and  six  Jews,  appointed  by  the 
Sultan’s  representative  in  Tangier. 

*  The  enactments  of  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  are  subject  to  veto  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Control — a  body  composed  of  foreign 
consuls  presided  over  by  one  of  its  own  num¬ 
ber.  Here  again  the  foreign  powers  chiefly  in¬ 
terested  in  Morocco,  share  responsibility. 
The  office  of  President  passes  annually  from 
one  member  of  the  Committee  to  another 
in  alphabetical  order  of  the  countries  repre¬ 
sented  on  it. 

The  Legislative  Assemby  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Control  afford  the  less  influential  na¬ 
tions  a  means  of  modifying,  if  they  choose 
to  do  so,  but  not  of  directing  what  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  condominium  of  France,  Spain  and 

•  Permission  Is  (riven  to  Spanish  and  French  troops,  how¬ 
ever.  to  cross  Tanirler  territory  in  case  of  emersrency  in  Span¬ 
ish  or  French  Morocco.  Such  transit  is  to  be  completed  within 
a  period  of  forty-eight  hours. 

+  Since  the  TTnIted  States  and  Italy  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
Convention.  American  and  Italian  nationals  are  still  amenable 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  respective  consular  courts  in  Tangier. 

t  Since  neither  Italy  nor  the  United  Stales  ha.s  yet  ratified 
the  1923  Tangier  Convention,  representatives  of  these  two 
powers  have  not  yet  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Assembly. 


Great  Britain  in  Tangier. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Tangier  Convention  is  this  preponderant  in¬ 
fluence  it  has  given  to  France,  to  Spain  and 
to  Great  Britain.  It  was  to  these  three  powers 
that  the  actual  initiative  in  administration 
was  entrusted.  Thus  a  committee  of 
French,  Spanish  and  British  experts  drafted 
the  legal  codes  whereby  life  in  Tangier 
is  now  to  be  regulated.  The  magistrates 
of  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  which  have  super¬ 
seded  the  former  consular  courts,  are 
French,  Spanish  and  British  nationals.  In 
the  Legislative  Assembly  almost  twice  as 
many  seats  are  allotted  to  these  three  coun¬ 
tries  as  to  all  other  European  countries  com¬ 
bined.  The  three  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Assembly  are  French,  Spanish  and  English. 
For  the  first  six  years  the  chief  administra¬ 
tive  officials  in  Tangier  are  to  be  a  French¬ 
man,  a  Spaniard  and  an  Englishman. 

It  should  not  be  understood,  however, 
that  France,  Spain  and  Great  Britain  enjoy 
equal  authority  in  Tangier.  Of  the  three, 
Great  Britain  has  received  the  least  au¬ 
thority  and  France  the  most,  while  Spain 
ranks  second  to  France.  The  chief  admin¬ 
istrator  is  a  Frenchman.  It  is  this  official 
who  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  for 
directing  the  international  administration 
of  the  zone.  The  control  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  is  also  retained  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  France,  the  only  exception 
being  in  cases  where  the  Tangier  authori¬ 
ties  may  have  occasion  to  negotiate  with 
the  resident  consuls  on  questions  of  merely 
local  concern. 

Spain  has  been  associated  with  France  in 
three  special  activities  not  shared  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  powers:  France  and 
Spain  are  together  responsible  for  patrolling 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  Tangier  zone 
with  a  view  to  checking  the  contraband 
traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition,  French  and 
Spanish  officers,  under  a  Belgian  captain, 
are  to  direct  the  native  Tangier  police 
force;  state  and  municipal  public  works 
are  always  to  be  in  charge  of  a  French  and 
a  Spanish  engineer  respectively. 

REFORM  UNDER  THE 
TANGIER  CONVENTION 

The  Tangier  Convention  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  little  over  a  year.  Already, 
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however,  it  has  provoked  unprecedented 
activities  in  the  Tangier  zone.  For  example, 
the  native  population  has  been  encouraged 
by  it  to  make  an  effective  protest  at  last 
against  abuses  of  long  standing  in  the  po¬ 
lice  administration.  Complaints  were  for¬ 
mally  laid  before  the  Mendoub  that  inoffen¬ 
sive  Moroccan  citizens  were  being  arrested 
and  tortured  by  the  mixed  police  to  extort 
confessions  of  wrongdoing.  With  tv/o 
French  assistants  the  M,^ndoub  conducted 
an  investigation  which  uncovered  a  series 
of  abuses  including  robbery,  blackmail  and 
other  irregular  practices.  These  were  found 
to  have  been  prevalent  in  the  civil  police 
force  for  many  years. 

DISSATISFACTION 
UNDER  CONVENTION 

In  this  instance  the  Tangier  Convention 
has  served  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
local  population.  But  the  statute  has  been 
attacked  by  the  inhabitants  because  it  has 
not  gone  far  enough  in  this  respect.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  Legislative  Assembly,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  appointive  and  not  an  elec¬ 
tive  body,  does  not  function  as  a  medium 
of  expression  for  the  people  of  the  zone. 
Groups  of  petitioners  do  not  necessarily 
have  access  to  its  members,  who  should,  it 
is  urged,  be  responsible  to  the  general  body 
of  citizens. 

During  the  past  year  repeated  dis¬ 
turbances  have  occurred  in  Tangier,  chiefly 
because  of  the  political  dissatisfaction  cen¬ 
tering  about  this  question  of  democratic 
control.  There  have  been  recurrent  labor 
strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  which  have 
hindered  commerce  and  in  one  case  so  seri¬ 
ously  alarmed  the  authorities  that  in  the 
third  week  of  August  a  British  warship  was 
detained  in  the  harbor,  French  warships 
were  dispatched  from  Casablanca  to  Tan¬ 
gier  and  General  Primo  de  Rivera,  the 
Spanish  dictator,  proffered  the  assistance 
of  a  detachment  of  Spanish  infantry. 

There  is,  in  spite  of  this  unrest,  a  distinct 
improvement  reported  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  in  Tangier.  Although  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  six  thousand  or  so  refugees  from 
the  Rif  and  Djebala  areas  has  been  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  private  (largely  Anglo-American) 
effort,  the  administration  itself  has  im¬ 
proved  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town. 
Although  loans  for  public  works  have  been 
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ditticult  to  raise,  noticeable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  building  of  roads.  What 
with  these  initial  encouragements  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  on  the  Tangier- 
Fez  railroad  and  in  the  construction  of  har¬ 
bor  works  by  a  Franco-Belgian  company, 
there  begins  to  appear  a  hope  that  the  stag¬ 
nation  of  the  last  decade  may  not  be  perma¬ 
nent. 

ORIGIN  OF  MOROCCO 
PROTECTORATES 

Should  the  demands  of  Spain  and  the 
desire  of  Italy  result  in  the  holding  of  an 
international  conference  to  discuss  once 
more  the  status  of  Tangier,  what  would  be 
the  historical  considerations  entering  into 
the  settlement?  On  what  grounds  does 
France  base  its  present  predominance  in 
Tangier?  Why  does  it  permit  Spain  to 
share  so  largely  in  its  control?  What  is  the 
reason  for  the  special  status  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain?  What  has  been  the  relation  of  Italy 
to  Tangier?  These  and  similar  questions 
receive  their  answer  in  an  account  of  what 
has  transpired  in  Morocco  during  the  last 
half  century. 

The  heavy  losses  sustained  by  France  in 
the  war  of  1870-71  with  Germany  impelled 
the  government  of  the  former  country  to 
adopt  a  particularly  active  colonial  policy 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  was  expected  not  only  to 
have  beneficial  economic  results  for  France, 
but  still  more  was  it  intended  to  restore 
the  political  prestige  of  France  in  Europe. 

The  continent  of  Africa  was  at  the  time 
in  process  of  being  partitioned  betw'een 
European  powers — Great  Britain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Germany,'  Italy  and  Spain,  among 
whom  France  assumed  such  a  vigorous  role 
that  by  1914  it  had  acquired  colonies  and 
protectorates  in  Africa  aggregating  over 
one  third  of  the  entire  continent. 

The  French  protectorate  in  Morocco  owes 
its  origin  to  the  previous  acquisition  by 
France  of  the  neighboring  country  of  Al¬ 
geria.  In  Algeria  France  had  possessed  a 
foothold  ever  since  its  occupation  in  1830. 
Gradually,  from  1844  onward,  French 
troops  came  more  and  more  frequently  into 
conflict  with  Moroccan  tribes  along  the 
western  border  of  Algeria.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  1901  when  an  out¬ 
grown  boundary  agreement  of  1845  was  re- 
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modelled  and  more  exact  definition  was  giv¬ 
en  to  the  prerogatives  of  frontier  tribes. 

EUROPEAN  RIVALRY 
IN  MOROCCO 

The  agreement  of  1901  was  “founded 
upon  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  Sher- 
ilian  Empire.”  It  was  to  prove,  however, 
the  precursor  of  a  number  of  agreements 
which  in  the  end  deprived  Morocco  of  all 
but  the  name  of  independence.  For  from 
1901  until  1912  France  was  engaged  in  a 
diplomatic  struggle  with  rival  European 
powers  for  the  control  of  Morocco;  and 
from  1912  on,  when  the  pre-eminence  of 
France  had  been  acknowledged  by  Europe, 
French  military  and  civil  authorities  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  the  task  of  making 
French  occupation  effective  in  the  empire 
of  the  Sultan. 

Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Spain  were 
each  watching  France  jealously,  for  each 
had  ambitions  in  Morocco  and  each  w'as 
anxious  to  prevent  France  from  acquiring 
Morocco  as  an  adjunct  to  Algeria.  But 
the  years  1901  to  1912  were  to  see  the  suc¬ 
cessive  elimination  of  all  three  from  the  role 
of  rivalry  to  which  they  aspired.  For  by 
a  series  of  diplomatic  negotiations  P'rance 
succeeded  during  those  years  in  buying  off 
its  chief  competitors  and  in  establishing  its 
own  right  to  assume  a  protectorate  over  the 
greater  part  of  Morocco. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  retire.  Af¬ 
ter  the  accession  of  Edward  VII,  w’hen  the 
policy  of  an  Anglo-French  entente  was 
adopted  and  measures  were  taken  to  settle 
the  traditional  rivalries  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  Africa  as  elsewhere,  there 
came  a  reversal  of  British  policy  in  Moroc¬ 
co.  In  consideration  of  an  undertaking  by 
France  not  to  oppose  British  influence  in 
Egypt,  Great  Britain  undertook  not  to  op¬ 
pose  French  influence  in  Morocco.  (Anglo- 
French  Declaration,  April  8,  1904).  It 
furthermore  recognized  “that  it  appertains 
to  France,  more  particularly  as  a  power 
whose  dominions  are  conterminous  for  a 
great  distance  with  those  of  Morocco,  to 
preserve  order  in  that  country,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  all  ad¬ 
ministrative,  economic,  financial  and  mili¬ 
tary  reforms  which  it  may  require.” 


All  nations  were  to  enjoy  complete  com¬ 
mercial  liberty  in  Morocco.  There  was  to 
be  equality  of  treatment  in  respect  to  cus¬ 
toms  duties,  taxes  and  transport  charges. 
To  safeguard  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  the  Mediterranean  coast  was  to 
remain  unfortified  e.xcept  in  the  four  Span¬ 
ish  “Presidios” — enclaves  attached  to  Spain 
by  virtue  of  a  series  of  successful  military 
enterprises  dating  back  to  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

By  this  declaration  the  claim  of  PTance 
to  a  protectorate  in  Morocco  was  consider¬ 
ably  strengthened.  But  there  still  remained 
the  aspiration  of  Spain,  based  on  its  suc¬ 
cessful  occupation  of  Mellila,  Alhucemas, 
Ceuta  and  Penan  de  Velez,  and  the  claims 
of  Germany,  now  committed  to  a  forward 
colonial  policy  in  whatever  corner  of  Af¬ 
rica  opportunity  might  offer. 

SPAIN  PROVIDED  WITH 
SPHERE  OF  INFLUENCE 

Spain  was  dealt  with  immediately.  On 
account  of  the  validity  of  Spanish  interests 
along  the.  northern  coast  of  Morocco, 
France  concluded  that  the  most  effective 
method  of  securing  a  free  hand  for  itself 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  Sherifian  Empire 
w'ould  be  by  designating  a  clearly  defined 
sphere  of  influence  for  Spain  in  the  north. 
This  was  done.  Such  a  division  had  al¬ 
ready  been  foreshadowed  in  secret  clauses 
of  the  Anglo-French  Declaration  of  1904. 
By  a  public  Franco-Spanish  Declaration  and 
the  accompanying  secret  Convention  of 
October  3  in  the  same  year,  France  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Spain  the  rights  it  had  acquired 
by  the  Anglo-French  Declaration  insofar  as 
Northern  Morocco  was  concerned.  Tan¬ 
gier,  however,  was  to  maintain  its  peculiar 
international  character. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  1904  both  Spain  and 
Great  Britain  had  been  induced  to  renounce 
interference  with  the  growing  power  of 
France  in  the  greater  part  of  Morocco. 
There  now  began  the  diplomatic  struggle 
with  Germany  to  which  the  latter  returned 
again  and  again,  despite  repeated  diplo¬ 
matic  defeats,  in  the  hope  of  overcoming 
the  handicap  which  its  own  tardy  entry  in 
the  race  for  colonies  had  imposed  upon  it. 

It  so  happened  that  Germany  entered 
upon  the  scene  in  Morocco  just  at  a  time 
when  the  French  charge  d'affaires  was 
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bringing  considerable  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Sultan  to  institute  reforms  in  his  chaotic 
and  anarchic  empire.  The  Sultan  of  Mor¬ 
occo  himself  had  sought  the  intervention  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  when  he  had  discovered, 
early  in  the  century,  that  he  could  no  longer 
depend  on  Anglo-French  rivalry  to  ease 
the  burden  of  foreign  pressure  at  Fez.  Ger¬ 
many  assumed  the  position  that  all  powers 
possessed  equal  rights  with  France  in 
Morocco,  and  encouraged  the  Sultan  to  de¬ 
mand  an  international  conference  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  reforms  should  be  instituted  in 
his  dominions.  France,  weakened  by  the 
defeat  of  its  ally,  Russia,  in  the  war  with 
Japan,  had  to  accede,  much  against  its  will, 
to  the  proposal  for  an  international  con¬ 
ference. 

GERMANY  AND  THE 
ALGECIRAS  CONFERENCE 

The  conference  met  at  Algeciras  in  1906, 
Germany  determined  to  reduce  French 
privileges  in  Morocco,  and  France  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  compromise  in  which,  however, 
Germany  gained  less  than  it  had  hoped  for. 
France  had  to  submit  to  the  conference 
its  plans  for  reorganizing  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  works,  taxes  and  customs 
in  Morocco,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  re¬ 
tained  the  right  to  negotiate  directly  with 
the  Sultan  in  the  matter  of  organizing  po¬ 
lice  forces  and  providing  for  prevention  of 
contraband  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  Act  of  Algeciras  (April  7,  1906)  was 
signed  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Spain, 
France,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  It  enunciated  the  triple  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
Sultan,  the  integrity  of  his  state  and  equal 
treatment  of  foreign  nations  in  economic 
matters.  In  effect,  its  provisions  allowed 
France  to  retain  the  upper  hand  in  the 
French  zone  of  Morocco,  for  not  only  was 
France  given  a  preponderant  share  in  the 
capital  of  the  newly  established  Moroccan 
State  Bank,  but  its  power  over  Moroccan 
police  left  it  in  a  position  of  unique  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  Act  of  Algeciras  was  not  many 
months  old,  however,  before  Germany  re¬ 
newed  the  diplomatic  attack  on  France.  It 
so  happened  that  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  un¬ 


able  to  establish  his  authority  in  more  than 
a  fractional  part  of  Morocco,  was  attacked 
by  his  brother,  Moulay  Hafid,  who  ulti¬ 
mately  overthrew  him  and  reigned  in  his 
stead  (1908-12).  During  the  period  of 
civil  war  French  troops  had  been  operating 
in  the  vicinity  of  Casablanca.  The  Ger¬ 
man  government  took  exception  to  this  situ¬ 
ation  and  demanded  satisfaction.  It  failed 
to  carry  its  point,  however,  for  by  the  Fran¬ 
co-German  Declaration  of  February  9, 
1909  Germany  undertook  to  pursue  only 
economic  interests  in  Morocco  and  was 
forced  to  recognize  the  special  political 
rights  of  France,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  consolidation  of  order. 

THE  END  OF 
GERMAN  RIVALRY 

A  third  and  final  Franco-German  crisis 
developed  only  two  years  later.  Sultan 
Moulay  Hafid  had  found  the  task  of  im¬ 
posing  his  rule  on  Morocco  too  great  for 
him.  Besieged  by  tribesmen  in  his  capital 
at  Fez,  he  finally  appealed  to  France  for 
aid,  which  was  willingly  furnished.  Ger¬ 
many’s  retort  to  the  French  military  occu¬ 
pation  of  Fez  was  to  dispatch  a  warship  to 
Agadir,  ostensibly  to  protect  German  min¬ 
ing  interests.  But  it  was  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  move  was  in  reality  a  de¬ 
mand  for  transfer  to  Germany  of  a  sphere 
of  influence  in  Morocco  similar  to  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Spain. 

The  situation  became  grave.  Germany 
did  not  intend  to  withdraw  until  the  French 
troops  left  Fez.  Great  Britain  rallied  to 
the  support  of  France.  War  seemed  about 
to  ensue. 

Once  more,  however,  the  question  was 
settled  without  resort  to  arms.  France 
ceded  to  Germany  two  colonial  areas  in  the 
Ubanghi  and  Cameroon  regions,  in  Central 
Africa,  and  in  return  received  a  specific 
promise  that  Germany  would  not  oppo.se 
the  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate 
over  Morocco,  and  that  France  should  have 
a  free  hand  in  establishing  reforms  and  in 
'  extending  its  control  throughout  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Once  more  the  principle  of  the  econ¬ 
omic  “open  door’’  was  affirmed. 

FRANCE  AND  SPAIN 
ASSUME  PROTECTORATES 

This  agreement  effectively  eliminated 
German  rivalry.  It  remained  for  France 
only  to  establish  its  protectorate  by  formal 
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negotiations  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
himself.  This  was  done  on  March  30, 1912. 

By  the  Franco-Moroccan  Treaty  of  that 
date  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  in¬ 
stituted  in  Morocco  a  new  regime  compris¬ 
ing  such  administrative,  judicial,  educa¬ 
tional,  economic,  financial  and  military  re¬ 
forms  as  the  French  Government  thought 
wise  to  introduce.  The  French  Government 
would  protect  the  person  and  throne  of  the 
Sultan  and  guarantee  the  integrity  of  his 
dominions.  France  would  control  the  for¬ 
eign  relations  of  Morocco.  It  would  have 
the  right  also  to  proceed  to  any  military 
occupation  of  Moroccan  territory  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  order.  Tangier,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  retain  its  special  international 
status. 

No  corresponding  agreement  was  drawn 
up  between  Spain  and  Morocco  establishing 
a  Spanish  protectorate  in  Northern  Moroc¬ 
co.  That  purpose  was  served,  however,  by 
a  Franco-Spanish  convention  (November 
27,  1912)  whereby  the  French  Government 
recognized  that  in  the  zone  of  Spanish  in¬ 
fluence  established  by  the  1904  Declaration 
it  pertained  to  Spain  to  preserve  order  and 
to  assist  the  Moroccan  government  in  in¬ 
troducing  such  administrative,  economic, 
financial,  judicial  and  military  reforms  as 
were  necessary.  A  Spanish  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  to  advise  the  Khalifa,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  resid¬ 
ing  in  Tetuan.  Provisions  were  renewed  for 
safeguarding  the  freedom  of  the  Straits, 
for  guaranteeing  the  economic  “open  door” 
and  for  continuing  the  international  regime 
in  Tangier. 

Thus,  by  successive  diplomatic  manoeu¬ 
vres  France  established  its  own  position 
in  Morocco  and  that  of  Spain,  delegating 
to  the  latter  power  such  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  in  northern  Morocco  as  it  had  gradu¬ 
ally  won  for  itself  in  the  southern  zone. 

ORGANIZATION  OF 

FRENCH  AND  SPANISH  ZONES 

Thanks  to  the  tact  and  organizing  genius 
of  Marshal  Lyautey,  who  was  sent  to 
Morocco  as  Resident-General  in  1912,  a  re¬ 
markable  development  of  the  country  en¬ 
sued — a  development  unique  in  the  annals 
of  African  exploitation.  The  country  was 
in  a  state  of  disintegration  when  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  was  proclaimed,  and  the  numer¬ 


ous  tribes  inhabiting  it  proved  to  be  no  more 
desirous  of  submitting  to  French  control 
than  they  had  been  amenable  to  the  rule  of 
Moulay  Hafid  or  his  predecessor  Abdul  Aziz. 
The  policy  Marshal  Lyautey  adopted  was  that 
of  occupying  and  pacifying  the  easier  dis¬ 
tricts  first,  establishing  a  sound  administra¬ 
tion  and  furnishing  adequate  military  pro¬ 
tection  before  extending  the  field  of  his 
activities.  Outposts  were  pushed  forward 
into  unoccupied  areas  only  as  appropriate 
opportunities  offered. 

EXTENSION  OF 
FRENCH  AUTHORITY 

In  this  manner  the  authority  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  government,  which  had  originally  been 
effective  over  only  88  thousand  square  kilo¬ 
meters  was  extended  so  as  to  include  by 
1917  about  235  thousand  square  kilometers. 
The  Sultan’s  dominions  had  never  been  so 
well  organized  or  so  prosperous.  Although 
crops  were  none  too  good  in  1912  and  1913 
the  European  population  in  those  years  in¬ 
creased  from  6,000  to  26,000.  In  about  the 
same  period  (1911-1913)  the  value  of  im¬ 
ports  increased  from  69  million  francs  to 
181  million  francs.  Excellent  medical,  sani¬ 
tary  and  veterinary  services  were  estab¬ 
lished.  The  number  of  schools  and  students 
increased  rapidly.  Roads,  bridges,  cul¬ 
verts,  and  port  facilities  were  constructed; 
telephone  and  telegraph  systems  were  in¬ 
stalled.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising 
have  been  encouraged,  together  with  new 
projects,  such  as  phosphate  mining,  that 
promise  good  returns.  Between  1921  and 
1924  the  number  of  European  industrial 
enterprises  increased  from  268  to  615.  A 
comprehensive  hydroelectric  project  is  on 
foot  which  when  actually  established  will 
enable  a  still  more  rapid  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

The  area  of  effective  occupation  in 
French  Morocco  is  still,  however,  less  than 
half  of  what  is  nominally  included  in  the 
French  protectorate.  This  fact  is  due  in 
part  to  the  severe  check  which  the  national¬ 
ist  uprising  under  Abd-el-Krim  constituted — 
an  uprising  which  spread  from  the  Spanish 
zone  into  the  French  zone  and  interrupted 
the  French  program  of  consolidation  and 

While  Marshal  Lyautey  was  organizing 
the  French  zone,  Spanish  military  forces 
were  attempting  to  pacify  Northern  Mor- 
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occo.  Here  again  the  country  was  divided 
among  numerous  tribes,  reluctant  to  submit 
to  a  central  authority.  Attempts  were 
made  to  establish  an  effective  occupation 
throughout  the  zone  but  from  time  to  time 
the  Spanish  troops  were  forced  to  withdraw 
from  advanced  positions.  Disorders  were 
prevalent.  The  resulting  economic  condi¬ 
tion  is  described  in  the  following  manner  in 
an  official  British  survey  of  industrial  and 
economic  conditions  in  Morocco  for  1923-24 : 

“The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  are 
still  in  a  very  undeveloped  and  unsatisfactory 
state.  It  is  true  that  possibilities  are  at  best  re¬ 
stricted,  but  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to 
develop  available  resources,  while  in  some  in¬ 
stances  existing  industries  have  fallen  off  in 
production  or  even  ceased  to  exist.  There  are, 
indeed,  no  organized  industries  in  existence  at 
present,  and  when  it  is  added  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  of  the  country  is  for  the  moment 
insufficient  for  its  own  needs,  and  that  its  po¬ 
tential  .  mineral  wealth  has  been  exploited  only 
on  a  small  scale,  it  will  be  readiy  understood  that 
its  exports  are  insignificant.  Were  it  not  for 
the  presence  of  a  Spanish  army  of  occupation  it 
is  difficult  to  see,  indeed,  whence  the  inhabitants 
would  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  for¬ 
eign  products  other  than  those  of  prime  necess¬ 
ity,  such  as  candles.  As  things  are,  however, 
Spanish  Morocco  lives  on  Spain  and  has  no  se¬ 
parate  economic  existence.  Her  wealth,  enabling 
her  inhabitants  to  purchase  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures,  is  derived,  as  to  more  than  99  per  cent, 
from  the  Peninsula,  in  the  shape  of  army  pay, 
spent  of  necessity  in  the  Protectorate,  military 
disbursements  for  the  manifold  services  of  the 
army,  political  disbursements,  and  similar  heads 
of  expenditure.  .  .  .  The  large  export  trade 
formerly  done  by  Tetuan  in  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
for  which  it  was  famed,  has  now  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  fruit  is  now  even  imported  from 
Spain.  The  damage  done  to  the  trees  at  the 
time  of  the  occupation  in  1913,  the  lack  of  se¬ 
curity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orchards,  and  the 
consequent  discouragement  of  the  native  owners, 
account  for  this  state  of  affairs.  ...” 

It  is  added  that  the  general  state  of  inse¬ 
curity  makes  grazing  unprofitable  in  most 
districts,  since  it  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns  that  cattle  can  be  pastured  with¬ 
out  fear  of  robbery. 

The  economic  future  of  the  country  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  mineral  deposits.  Only  a 
small  beginning  has  been  made  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  mineral  wealth  as  yet,  largely  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  disturbances. 

During  the  last  seventeen  years  Spain  has 
spent  over  40,000  lives  in  the  Spanish  zone, 
and  about  five  billion  pesetas;*  in  return 
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it  has  reaped  negligible  benefits,  either 
economic  or  political.  For  the  last  five 
years  it  has  been  engaged  in  combating  a 
vigorous  rebellion  of  serious  proportions, 
and  although  the  back  of  the  resistance  was 
broken  in  May  1926,  the  aftermath  of  tribal 
warfare  has  continued  to  keep  the  zone  in  a 
state  of  disturbance. 

THE  WAR 
IN  THE  RIF 

The  rebellion  led  by  Abd-el-Krim  (1921- 
26)  was  a  protest  against  foreign  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rif,  the  mountainous  area  oc¬ 
cupying  the  eastern  section  of  the  Spanish 
zone,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  that  region.  Beginning  with 
relatively  few  supporters,  the  chief  of  the 
Beni  Ourriaghel  tribe  succeeded  by  various 
means  in  drawing  tribe  after  tribe  into  the 
struggle.  The  fortunes  of  the  rebels  varied, 
but  by  1924  they  had  inflicted  a  consider¬ 
able  defeat  on  Spain  and  stirred  to  revolt 
some  of  the  tribes  living  across  the  border 
in  French  Morocco. 

At  this  juncture,  since  the  war  in  the 
Rif  had  become  a  menace  to  the  Taza  and 
Fez  regions  in  its  own  zone,  France  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Spain.  France  was 
deeply  concerned.  Continuance  of  the  Rif- 
fian  war  meant  danger  of  a  general  upris¬ 
ing  in  Morocco.  It  menaced  communica¬ 
tions  between  Morocco  and  Algeria.  Most 
serious  of  all,  it  compromised  the  prestige 
of  France  throughout  Africa  and  in  Moslem 
eyes  the  world  over. 

In  spite  of  French  participation  in  the 
war,  the  successes  of  Abd-el-Krim  con¬ 
tinued.  The  tide  did  not  turn  until  late 
in  1925.  There  was  an  abortive  peace  par¬ 
ley  in  April  1926;  during  which  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  autonomy  for  the  Rif  was  conceded 
by  Spain  and  France;  but  because  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  interpreted  in  such  opposite 
senses  by  Europeans  and  Riffians  respec¬ 
tively  that  there  could  be  no  prospect  of 
agreement,  the  conference  broke  up  with¬ 
out  accomplishing  its  purpose,  and  the  war 
was  resumed. 

The  final  surrender  of  Abd-el-Krim  to 
the  French  army  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Riffian  forces  followed  not  long  afterwards 
(May  1926).  Abd-el-Krim  was  exiled  to 
Madagascar,  and  Franco-Spanish  conversa- 

•  The  peseta  is  normally  equivalent  to  19  cents. 
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tions  were  held  with  a  view  to  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  Franco-Spanish  frontier  in  Morocco, 
disarming  the  rebel  tribes,  and  ensuring 
equality  of  treatment  for  tribes  with  re¬ 
spect  to  organization  of  the  native  ad¬ 
ministration,  taxation,  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  traffic  in  arms. 

FRANCO-SPANISH  RELATIONS 
IN  MOROCCO 

Relieved  though  Spain  and  France  un¬ 
doubtedly  were  at  the  outcome  of  the  pro¬ 
tracted  rebellion,  its  conclusion  left  them 
face  to  face  with  other  issues  of  a  delicate 
and  difficult  nature  involving  their  own  mu¬ 
tual  relations.  Was  Spain  obligated  to 
maintain  order  in  the  whole  of  the  zone 
transferred  to  it  by  the  Franco-Spanish 
agreements  of  1904  and  1912?  France, 
which  had  suffered  heavy  losses  through 
the  disorders  in  the  Spanish  zone,  main¬ 
tained  that  this  was  the  case.  Spain,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  1912 
convention  made  permissive  rather  than  ob¬ 
ligatory  Spanish  occupation  of  the  entire 
zone. 

In  support  of  the  French  thesis  it  will 
be  recalled  that  the  French  government  had 
undertaken  in  the  Franco-Moroccan  Treaty 
of  1912  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Moroccan  Empire.  This  obligation  to  the 
Moroccan  Sultan  was  transferred  to  Spain, 
insofar  as  the  Spanish  zone  was  concerned, 
by  the  Spanish  Convention  of  1912.  The 
Riffian  rebellion,  which  originated  in  tribal 
disorders,  was  theoretically  a  revolt  against 
the  Moroccan  Sultan,  whose  authority  Abd- 
el-Krim  defied.  In  permitting  a  situation  to 
develop  which  had  imperilled  the  unity  of 
the  Sultan’s  dominions,  Spain  had  failed, 
it  may  be  said,  to  carry  out  the  letter  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  its  agreement  with 
France. 

In  support  of  the  Spanish  view  of  the 
case  it  may  be  pointed  out,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  France  itself  had  not  succeeded 
before  the  rebellion  in  occupying  effectively 
the  whole  of  its  own  zone.  If  France  found 
effective  occupation  impossible  might  not 
Spain  be  absolved  from  the  obligation  of 
keeping  garrisons  in  the  more  remote  and 
turbulent  sections  of  Northern  Morocco? 

The  fundamental  difficulty  confronting 
France  and  Spain  is  obvious.  It  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  two  nations  who  are  e.s- 


sentially  rivals  are  trying  to  share  with 
each  other  the  control  of  an  undeveloped 
country  on  which  both,  for  strategic  rea¬ 
sons,  consider  it  expedient  to  maintain  a 
hold.  To  carry  on  the  administration  of  the 
two  separate  zones  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  mutual  toleration  w'ould  be  difficult  un¬ 
der  the  best  of  circumstances.  And  in  this 
case  the  irritations  inherent  in  division  of 
authority  have  been  intensified  by  the  in¬ 
equality  in  French  and  Spanish  achieve¬ 
ments.  Morever,  the  situation  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  existence  of  the  Tangier  zone, 
where  French  and  Spanish  officials  not 
only  have  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
the  daily  routine  of  administration,  but 
where  they  have  to  share  the  majority  of 
their  responsibilities  with  representatives  of 
other  nations.  The  situation  offers  every 
opportunity  for  mutual  irritations. 

THE  PROPOSED 
TANGIER  CONFERENCE 

What  is  to  be  done  to  meet  the  difficulty? 

Spain’s  desires  have  frequently  been  ex¬ 
pressed.  “The  event  has  shown  the  truth 
of  what  has  always  been  obvious  to  me,” 
declared  an  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Spain  in 
1915,  “ — that  with  an  internationalized  zone, 
or  an  anarchic  one,  as  I  might  rather  say, 

.  .  .  Spain  could  never  perform  its 

mission  in  its  own  zone.  All  that  Spain 
does  will  be  valueless  if  Tangier  is  to  re¬ 
main  under  this  uncertain  and  unfortunate 
administration.” 

This  was  the  point  of  view  which  inspired 
the  recent  Spanish  memorandum  addressed 
to  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Act  of  Al- 
geciras.  The  memorandum  is  understood, 
according  to  unofficial  press  reports,  to  have 
made  the  following  statements  and  sugges¬ 
tions: 

1.  In  order  to  provide  a  satisfactory  and  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  of  the  Tangier  question,  the 
zone  of  Tangier  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
Spanish  zone  of  Morocco,  under  conditions 
guaranteeing  the  continued  freedom  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

2.  Failing  incorporation  of  Tangier  into  the  Span¬ 
ish  zone  of  Morocco,  Spain  would  apply  for  a 
mandate  over  the  Tangier  zone.* 

3.  Spain  took  this  attitude  largely  because  it  was 
impossible  to  preserve  order  in  Spanish  Morocco 
so  long  as  the  status  quo  was  maintained  in  Tan¬ 
gier.  It  was  nationalist  propaganda  and  the 
contraband  trade  in  arms  centering  in  Tangier, 
for  instance,  that  had  been  largely  responsible 
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for  prolongation  of  the  Riffian  war.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  Tangier  trade  was  also  due  to  the  regime 
established  by  the  Tangier  Convention.  The 
preponderance  of  French  control  in  Tangier, 
moreover,  was  unfair. 

4.  A  convenient  occasion  for  discussing  the  Tan¬ 
gier  question  might  be  found  at  Geneva  prior 
to  or  during  the  September  session  of  the 
League  Assembly.  It  was  hinted  that  Spain 
might  link  its  request  for  jurisdiction  over  Tan¬ 
gier  with  a  request  to  the  League  of  Nations  for 
a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council,  to  be  allotted 
to  Spain  at  the  forthcoming  reorganization  of 
that  body. 

FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE 
SPANISH  MEMORANDUM 

To  the  specific  points  raised  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  memorandum  the  French  government 
made  the  following  specific  replies: 

1.  During  the  Riffian  war  there  was  more  trade  in 
contraband  arms  and  ammunition  along  the  Rif¬ 
fian  coast,  which  was  supposedly  under  Spanish 
surveillance,  than  went  on  in  Tangier,  under  in¬ 
ternational  control. 

2.  The  decline  in  Tangier  trade  was  due  primarily 
not  to  the  operation  of  the  Tangier  Convention 
but  to  the  Riffian  war  which  shut  Tangier  off 
from  its  natural  hinterland.  World  trade  con¬ 
ditions  had  also  contributed  largely  to  the  de¬ 
pression  in  Tangier. 

3.  If  France  was  given  a  preponderant  influence 
in  Tangier  it  was  only  natural,  since  the  French 
element  in  Tangier,  though  smaller  numerically 
than  the  Spanish,  controlled  a  greater  share  of 
its  economic  activities. 

France  refused  to  consider  resorting  to 
the  League  of  Nations  to  secure  a  mandate 
for  Spain  in  Tangier.  Since  Tangier  was 
part  of  the  empire  of  the  Sultan  of  Moroc¬ 
co,  an  independent  sovereign,  the  League 
of  Nations  had  not  the  right  to  convert  it 
into  a  mandated  territory,  in  the  view  of 
French  officials.  The  League,  they  inti¬ 
mated,  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter 
whatsoever. 

The  French  reply,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in¬ 
dicated  that  little  support  would  be  given 
from  Paris  to  any  proposal  involving  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  administration  of  Tan¬ 
gier.  It  was  suggested,  however,  that  a 
slight  adjustment  might  be  made  in  Spain’s 
favor  which  would  have  the  effect  Spain 
chiefly  desired  to  produce.  For  instance, 
France  would  consider  allotting  to  Spanish 
officials  certain  key  positions  now  occupied 

*  The  powers  to  whom  the  memorandum  was  addressed  un¬ 
derstood  this  to  refer  to  a  mandate  under  League  of  Nations 
auspices.  In  a  subsequent  official  note,  however,  the  Spanish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  explained  that  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  never  contemplated  receiving  a  mandate  from  the 
League  of  Nations  over  Tangier. 


by  nationals  of  other  countries.  If  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Tangier  police  were  a  Spaniard 
instead  of  a  Belgian  as  at  present,  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities  would  have  full  opportunity 
to  suppress  the  nationalist  propaganda  and 
contraband  trade  against  which  the  memo¬ 
randum  had  especially  complained. 

BRITISH  VIEW  OF 

THE  SPANISH  MEMORANDUM 

The  reply  addressed  to  Spain  by  Great 
Britain  supported  the  French  position  in 
the  main.  There  could  be  no  question,  it 
stated,  of  incorporating  Tangier  into  the 
Spanish  zone.  But  the  British  Government 
would  be  willing  to  discuss  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  France  and  Spain  conditions  upon 
which  the  accession  of  the  powers  who  had 
not  yet  accepted  the  Tangier  Convention 
(Italy  and  the  United  States)  might  be  ob¬ 
tained.  In  the  course  of  such  discussions 
it  would  be  open  to  Italy  to  advance  its 
views  and  wishes  with  due  regard  to  exist¬ 
ing  treaties  and  agreements.  These  dis¬ 
cussions  the  British  note  added,  would  be 
preliminary  to  discussions  with  other 
powers. 

It  was  intimated  in  the  British  note  that 
no  such  discussion  should  take  place,  how¬ 
ever,  until  after  the  close  of  the  September 
meeting  of  the  League  Assembly. 

Three  things  were  made  evident  by  the 
British  reply: 

1.  That  Great  Britain  sf.ll  relied  on  the  interna¬ 
tionalization  and  neutralization  of  Tangier  as 
the  best  attainable  guarantee  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Straits. 

2.  That  it  refused  to  permit  Spain  to  link  its  Tan¬ 
gier  demands  with  the  entirely  unrelated  claim 
for  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

3.  That  it  would  attempt  to  exclude  Italy  from  all 
preliminary  discussions  looking  toward  a  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  administration  of  the  Tangier 
zone. 

ITALY  AND 
TANGIER 

Italy’s  reply  to  the  Spanish  memorandum 
supported  the  proposal  for  an  international 
conference  to  consider  the  status  of  Tan¬ 
gier.  It  assumed  the  position  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  should  be  settled  without  reference  to 
the  League  of  Nations — which  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  Tangier.  The  question  should 
rather  be  submitted  to  representatives  of  the 
countries  signatory  to  the  Act  of  Algeciras 
(including  Italy).  Italy  undertook  to  use 
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its  influence  to  conciliate  the  opposing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  powers  in  order  to  secure  a 
solution  favorable  to  Spain’s  demands 
which  it  regarded  as  being  just. 

There  was  apparent  in  Italy’s  reply  a 
two-fold  motivation.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  an  evident  eagerness  for  a  con¬ 
ference  at  which  Italy  might  put  forward 
its  oft-reiterated  proposal  for  revision  of 
the  Tangier  Convention  with  a  view  to  se¬ 
curing  for  itself  a  degree  of  authority  in 
the  Tangier  zoi^e  comparable  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  it  not  even  to  that  of  Spain 
or  France.  Se'.;cndly,  and  alternatively, 
Italy  was  moved  by  its  friendship  for  Spain, 
cemented  by  the  treaty  of  August  7, 1926,  to 
support  a  proper al  which  might  be  counted 
upon  to  strengthen  its  firmest  ally  at  the 
expense  of  its  opponents.  Great  Britain  and 
France.* 

It  had  hitherto  been  the  policy  of  the 
latter  nation  to  exclude  Italy,  whenever 
j>ossible,  from  formal  conferences  on  Tan¬ 
gier.  At  the  time  of  the  Paris  Conference 
of  1923,  when  the  Tangier  Convention  was 
in  process  of  preparation,  Italy  wished  to 
participate,  but  was  excluded  by  the  action 
of  France.  Again  in  June  1926,  during  the 
Franco-Spanish  conversations  following 
upon  the  collapse  of  Abd-el-Krim’s  army, 
PT’ance  made  every  attempt  to  maintain  in¬ 
formality  in  the  pi'Dceedings  and  to  avoid 
topics  which  might  entrench  upon  existing 
international  agreenents,  because  it  wished 
to  prevent  Italy  from  succeeding  in  the  at- 

*  The  situation  was  further  complicated  when  Russia  an¬ 
nounced  on  August  31  that,  as  a  signatory  of  the  Act  of  Al- 
geclras,  It  would  refuse  to  recognize  any  alteration  in  the 
status  of  Tangier  to  which  it  had  not  given  previous  consent. 
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tempt  to  find  a  valid  excuse  for  summoning 
an  international  conference.  Finally,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Spanish  memorandum  it 
soon  became  evident  that  neither  France 
nor  England  were  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  an  international  conference  in  w’hich 
Italy  would  appear  on  terms  of  equality 
with  themselves.  This  was  the  reason  for 
the  proposal  that  a  full  conference  of  all  the 
pow  ers  concerned  be  held  only  after  France, 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  had  arrived  at  an 
agreement  among  themselves.f 

.Should  the  Spanish  memorandum  result 
in  a  shifting  of  equilibrium  in  Tangier,  the 
forces  which  will  operate  to  effect  that  re¬ 
adjustment  will  be  for  the  most  part  those 
enumerated  above.  In  Tangier  itself  one 
section  of  the  population  has  petitioned  for 
a  mandate  under  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
that  proposal  appears  not  to  be  within  the 
realm  of  practical  politics.  Another  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  population  has  declared  against 
the  cession  of  Tangier  to  Spain;  but  here 
again,  little  practical  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  demonstration  of  public 
opinion ;  for  so  deep-seated  are  the  national 
rivalries  centered  in  Tangier  that  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  relative  diplomatic  strength 
of  the  European  nations  engaged  in  the 
forthcoming  negotiations  will  decide  the  is¬ 
sue,  rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  themselves,  who  support  wddely  di¬ 
vergent  policies. 

t  The  Anglo-French  attitude  as  expressed  in  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  in  Madrid  to  the  memorandum  of  August  25  caused  the 
Spanish  Government  to  alter  its  policy.  On  September  18  a 
second  note  was  dispatched  to  Paris  and  London,  In  which  It 
was  proposed  that  France.  Great  Britain  and  Spain  meet  la 
a  preliminary  conference  to  discuss  the  admission  of  Italy  to 
participation  in  the  Tangier  condominium.  The  former  pro¬ 
posal  for  annexation  of  Tangier  to  the  Spanish  zone  was  drop¬ 
ped  entirely. 
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